COMMENT 

Leo Strauss, University of Chicago 

This meeting, I gather, is concerned with the need for reinterpre¬ 
tation. I am not at all certain that reinterpretation is a universal neces¬ 
sity, i.e., that there cannot be final or definitive interpretations es¬ 
pecially in those areas of historical research which are the most 
important. But I cannot go now into this difficult theoretical subject. 
I must limit myself to saying that the call for reinterpretation is 
dangerous practically. That call tells the historian; be original! Orig¬ 
inality is very rare and the original historians do not have to be told 
to be original. As for the large majority of historians, they merely 
get bewildered by that call. Every one of us is probably flattered by 
the implication that we could be original if we only tried. This im¬ 
plication draws our attention away from our simple and urgent duties, 
the duties to be careful and thorough and to think straight. It would 
be also a great delusion to believe that the demand for novelty has 
made us more receptive to novel approaches; the resistance to genuine 
innovations as distinguished from fads is today as great as it was in 
the most benighted ages. 

Weber’s Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism revolu¬ 
tionized the contemporary view of the past as much as Pirenne’s studies 
on the end of antiquity or the beginning of the Middle Ages. I for one 
find the work of Pirenne more solid and even more exciting than 
Weber’s. Yet Weber’s work has a much greater fascination. For it 
concerns directly the way in which we as modern men understand our¬ 
selves, i.e., Weber’s work is more philosophic than Pirenne’s. 

The broad phenomenon with which Weber was concerned was 
that of the origin of modern rationalism. Like almost everyone else, 
Weber traced it to the coming together of Greek science on the one 
hand and Biblical thought on the other. Weber’s peculiar contention 
can 'oe stated as follows. Jakob Burckhardt had ascribed to the Renais¬ 
sance the discovery of man and of the world. He thus contrasted 
the Renaissance and by implication modernity as a whole with medieval 
other-worldliness. Yet what about the this-worldliness of pagan an¬ 
tiquity? What is the specific difference between modern and classical 
Greek this-worldliness ? 

A classical scholar comparing directly modernity with antiquity 
reached the conclusion that modern life is based on a fundamental 
asceticism. That classical scholar was Nietzsche; he set forth that 
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thesis in the third part of his Genealogy of Morals, entitled “What is 
the Significance of Ascetic Ideals?” Weber, we may say, was the first 
scholar who underwent Nietzsche’s influence. Trained by Nietzsche, 
Weber saw the profound remoteness of the capitalist spirit from all 
“natural instincts,” even from what we may call the natural vice of 
avarice. 

Weber traced the capitalist spirit to Calvinism. What did he 
understand by the capitalist spirit? Two entirely different things, (a) 
The limitless accumulation of capital and the profitable investment 
of capital is a moral duty, (b) The limitless accumulation of capital 
and the profitable investment of capital is a sacred end in itself. Weber 
never proved that the second understanding of the capitalist spirit 
occurs in any serious writer. As for the first view, which does occur, 
the question arises: on what grounds is the limitless accumulation of 
capital etc. a moral duty? The authentic answer is; because it is con¬ 
ducive to the common good. Weber neglects this crucial point (the 
reference to the common good) as a purely utilitarian consideration 
and unimportant for his inquiry into the “irrational” source of the 
capitalist spirit. Because he was looking for such an “irrational” 
source, he was inclined to prefer definition (b). The problem of the 
genesis of the capitalist spirit properly stated is the problem of the 
emergence of this minor premise: the unlimited acquisition of capital 
is most conducive to the common good or to charity. The major 
premise which was not changed in any way by the emergence of the 
capitalist spirit was: it is our duty to devote ourselves to the common 
good or to be charitable. Weber did not succeed in tracing the minor 
premise to Calvinism proper; perhaps he found it in late Calvinism, 
i.e., in a Calvinism which had already made its peace with the world 
(Tawney)—with the capitalist world. Hence the emergence of the 
capitalist spirit cannot be explained by reference to Calvinism (Hud¬ 
son 93-95). The general conclusion: one cannot trace the capitalist 
spirit to the Reformation. 

But modernity begins not only with the Reformation, a trans¬ 
formation of the theological tradition, but also with the more or less 
contemporary and wholly independent transformation of the philo¬ 
sophic tradition. Weber wondered whether the origins of the capitalist 
spirit could not be found in the Renaissance. He answered that ques¬ 
tion in the negative because he thought that the Renaissance was the 
attempt to restore the spirit of classical antiquity, i.e., a spirit wholly 
alien to the capitalist spirit. Yet he failed to consider a fact of the 
utmost importance, namely, that within the Renaissance an entirely 
new spirit emerged, the modern secular spirit. The greatest representa¬ 
tive of this radical change was Machiavelli and there is a straight line 
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which leads from Machiavelli to Bacon, Hobbes and other English¬ 
men who in various ways came to exert a powerful influence on 
“Puritanism.” Generally speaking the Puritans were more open to 
the new philosophy or science both natural and moral than, e.g., Lu¬ 
therans because Calvinism had broken with “pagan” philosophy (Aris¬ 
totle) most radically; Puritanism was or became the natural carrier 
of a way of thinking which it had not originated in any way. By look¬ 
ing for the origin of the capitalist spirit in the way of thinking 
originated by Machiavelli one will also avoid an obvious pitfall of 
Weber’s inquiry: Weber’s study of the origin of the capitalist spirit 
is wholly unconcerned with the origin of the science of economics; 
for the science of economics is the authentic interpretation of “the 
capitalist spirit.” 

Surely, “the waning of faith” (Hudson 98) is a necessary condi¬ 
tion for the emergence of the capitalist spirit but it is not its sufficient 
condition: the waning of faith is also the condition of the emergence 
of national socialism. The sufficient condition is the attempt at a new 
understanding of social reality—an understanding which is “realistic” 
in the sense that it conceives of the social order as based not on piety 
and virtue but on socially useful passions or vices. 



